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Christianity in the Contemporary World. oa 


In noteworthy addresses, just published, the newly inducted professors in Union Theological Semi- 
nary interpret the impact of Christianity on contemporary life and. thought. 


In our issue of January 27 we discussed liberalism 
and orthodoxy in current religious education programs. 
We now have the full texts of the addresses marking the 
inauguration of five scholars as full professors of Union 
Theological Seminary. The addresses are all significant 
in their entirety, but the portions revealing intellectual 
and cultural tensions will have major attention here. 


Theology and Christian Education 


Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill faced frankly the conflict between 
liberal and orthodox educational philosophies that is re- 
flected in the literature of religious education, making use 
of Toynbee’s formula of “withdrawal and return,” which 
he regards as applying both to personal and to social life. 
Withdrawal is found to be necessary by a group of “spe- 
cialists in theological education,” who have “set them- 
selves the task of a fresh examination of the Bible, or 
history, or theology, or practice.” They withdraw “into 
the depths of the field of endeavor” which they have 
chosen in order to gain new insights and new devotion. 

Such a “withdrawal” has marked Christian education 
for “some thirty or forty years.” Far from condemning 
—as many have done—this professional pulling away 
from the main stream of Christian thought and endeavor, 
Dr. Sherrill thinks it was justified because “the church 
had come perilously near to losing the concept of itself as 
a teaching body.” But now a “return” is necessary. If 
religious specialists who have isolated themselves for the 
perfection of their own particular discipline do not return, 
“such a fate may befall their work as overtook theology 
after the days of the making of the ecumenical creeds ; 
or Christian education when it retreated into the liturgics 
and sacramentalism in the ancient church; or philosophy 
after the high days of scholasticism; or theology again 
in the second and third generation after the Reformation ; 
or pietism whenever orgies of self-examination become 
the cardinal virtue. In all such cases the workers in a spe- 
cial field become too remote a branch on the tree of life. 
Their work withers, dies, and finally falls of its own 
weight; whereupon men gather up the debris, burn it, 
and give thanks that the heavy thing no longer threatens 
them nor any longer clouds their field of vision.” 


1 Union Seminary Ouarterly Review. Special Issue. New York, 
Union Theological Seminary, 1951 


This return is “from a tributary stream to the currents 
of the main stream,” that is, ‘from one part of Christian 
life and thought to the whole of Christian life and 
thought.” To call it a return to the past misses the point. 
It is “a return to the present, that living present from 
which the specialist is always being tempted to escape in 
honorable disguise.” 

The theological foundations of Christian education are 
distinguished by the conviction that “the Word of God as 
it has come into the Jewish Christian stream is unique; 
that the church has arisen in response to God’s calling to 
man; and that the church is unique among all the so- 
cieties in which man is involved.” Implicit in this convic- 
tion is the belief that “the standards of value by which 
the workers in Christian education govern and judge 
their work are to be sought within the Christian stream, 
and not outside it.” 

But Christian education has been too much character- 
ized by the assumption “that the human creature has no 
infancy, no childhood, and no youth, but is born, shall 
we say, as a full grown Adam, an adult man or woman. 
To judge by much that is said, the ecumenical church 
contains no babes in arms, no one who cannot yet talk, 
no one but those who can be approached by use of the 
abstract concepts of the theology of a mature mind.” On 
the contrary, the concept of revelation is consistent with 
the fact of stages in personal development and differences 
in equipment. A passage in the Jewish Midrash is cited: 
“There it says that when God gave the Law on Mount 
Sinai his Voice reverberated through the whole world. 
It divided itself and became seventy voices according to 
the seventy languages which men spoke, so that every 
man might hear the Law in the tongue of his own 
nation.” 

The church is central. “Apart from the church many 
things can be done which comprise some portion of Chris- 
tian education and which are worthy to be striven for. 
But in that event we always run the risk of tearing the 
Bible, theological concepts, character traits and habits, and 
religious experience out of their social context in the liv- 
ing Christian community, and leaving them as lifeless ab- 
stractions, isolated from the Christian society.” 

Dr. Sherrill linked Christian education to the concerns 
of psychiatry, but in a unique way. The end is “the inner 
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wholeness of the self” and is reached by “a movement 
away from such conditions as anxiety, self-deflation, sel f- 
inflation, self-display, self-punishment, over-sensitivity, 
over-aggressiveness, self-deception, and compromise ; and 
by a movement toward ridding the self of its inner dis- 
cords, so that the self may attain to acceptance not only 
by God but by the self as well.” 

Dr. Frank W. Herriott spoke out of an experience 
covering much of the period which Dr. Sherrill had de- 
scribed as one of withdrawal from the “main stream” of 
Christian thought and life. He asked what revelation 
means and how it works, and proceeded with this com- 
ment: “We focus our finite minds upon this mystery and 
come forward with quite different answers, each held with 
sincere conviction. One says that the Divine comes into 
the human sphere by special action—so special that it 
cannot be held in continuity with normal human life. 
One says that the Divine comes to alter the nature of the 
person at some definite point in his experience. One says 
the Divine is revealed in myriad ways throughout the 
course of human affairs—at moments when the wonder 
of the physical or the spiritual world bursts upon us—at 
many crisis points—in the midst of many struggles to 
solve the problems with which life faces every man. 

“We agree that man is dependent upon God—but what 
is the nature of that dependence? If we could see clearly, 
would it appear that the power of achieving wholeness 
can never be found in human nature, save as men and 
women renounce the pride of self-hood and receive the 
grace of God? Or would the true insight be that man is 
lost except as he becomes aware of God as the very 
Ground of his existence and affirms his self-hood with all 
its powers, with a glad and humble sense of stewardship 
and accountability? We must get on with our task with- 
out full understanding here.” 

The essential thing is the coming to spiritual maturity 
of free persons. “Some wouid speak of redemption, some 
of salvation, others of self-realization or of growth to- 
ward spiritual maturity. However we state it, we realize 
that it is more than knowledge, more than habits of be- 
havior or skill in making adjustments to the demands of 
society. It involves that whole person—the self. Thus it 
is that domination defeats the very purpose we have at 
heart. . . . Not only the activity must be within, but the 
control must be there. If he is to be a person, he must 
maintain that inner citadel of integrity, and we dare not 
enter, either by force or by stealth, to enforce our will.” 
The educator is thus not so much a “builder” as a 
“gardener,” 


Biblical Interpretation Today 


Dr. Mary Ely Lyman reviewed the impressive develop- 
ments in Biblical scholarship and the consequences that 
flowed from them. “The business of the interpreter to- 
day,”” she said, “is to find his way between the two ex- 
tremes. He must be alert to keep abreast of new discovery. 
He must be free from the overprotective attitude that 
prevents his going forward into new positions. New views 
are often inconvenient, sometimes disturbing, and one mav 
be tempted to accept the attitude of a former teacher of 
mine who, thinking of her own field of Latin in com- 
parison with that of the modern historian, compelled to 
revise the map almost daily, declared emphatically, ‘I’m 
thankful that my subject is dead.’” The influence of the 
revival of orthodox emphases she finds good: “The strong 


emphasis that has been given in the twentieth century to 
the divine initiative, to the Biblical story as the record of 
God’s revealing of Himself to men, of His purposeful- 
ness, of His judgment and of His forgiving grace has 
come in answer to genuine need. Through its interpreta- 
tion of this living story in its wholeness, twentieth century 
scholarship has made its most significant contribution.” 

The contrast, earlier made much of, between the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of Paul is tending to fade, as is the 
“old dichotomy between the Priestly Law and the Proph- 
ets.” The “relativities” of the earlier historical studies of 
the Bible may now be seen in the perspective of the 
“essential unity of the Bible.” 


But this is a “cross-roads” era in Biblical scholarship, 
and “the sign-post for today ought to read ‘Merging 
Traffic’.” There is a new task that “waits for a scholar 
with critical training and acumen, together with powers 
of philosophical and theological assessment. When this 
and other like tasks have been completed, the Bible may 
come to our generation in its rightful role as the true 
Word of God, true in history and true theologically.” 

Dr. Lyman related this touching incident concerning 
the late Katherine Mansfield: “She was in one of her pe- 
riodical exiles, living in the mountains, fighting her losing 
fight against tuberculosis. In the tragedy of her sensitive 
spirit facing the frustration of her high talent in impend- 
ing death, she finds the Bible for the first time and writes: 
‘I feel so bitterly that I never have known these writings 
before. They ought to be part of my very breathing.’ ” 


The Church on the Non-Christian Front 


Dr. M. Searle Bates offered a discerning analysis of the 
inissionary task of the church on its cultural side. “Mis- 
sion enterprises in the large,” he said, “and a great many 
individual missionaries, undertake responsibilities which 
require profound understanding of the structure, the tra- 
ditions, the characteristic ideas and attitudes of the socie- 
ties ; as in India, the task of acquiring such understanding 
is elaborate and manifold. For some of the simpler socie- 
ties, as among African or Polynesian tribes, the job might 
appear to be easier; but in fact it is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult for a British or American student, reared in an indus- 
trialized society, at the same time individualist and part of 
an enormous mass, to comprehend the daily realities, the 
mind and feelings, of the tribal animist, for whom the 
local community is so utterly all in all that he scarcely 
has an individuality, scarcely knows that there is a world 
beyond the tribe. The perspectives and the insights of the 
sociologists, the anthropologists, the psychologists, and of 
specialists within these groups, can prepare a missionary 
candidate for some of the human situations he will enter, 
at least making him alert and sensitive to them. The 
knowledge and the skills of such specialists have aided 
inany a missionary on furlough, and not a few nationals 
from Africa and Asia, to analyze and interpret their ex- 
perience, and to step forward in methods and programs 
of helpful Christian effort on those continents or else- 
where.” 

Dr. Rates noted with satisfaction the inauguration at 
Union Seminary of a course on Christianity and Com- 
munism. Among important studies needed he mentioned, 
as indicative of their variety: “(1) evangelization in rela- 
tion to group and community solidarity ; (2) the improve- 
ment and bringing up to date of statistical data on the 
world mission; (3) a survey of apologetic and evangelistic 
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literature on several mission fields, with the aim of trans- 
fer, adaptation, revision, and new writing, to fill serious 
gaps and to meet the needs of more types of readers for a 
vigorous new effort in terms of today’s emergencies; 
(4) methods and results in character training, as a Chris- 
tian contribution in non-Christian societies.” He called 
for a “blending of realism with faith” and a “union of 
science with love.” 


Toward a Christian Philosophy 


Dr. David E. Roberts came directly to grips with the 
philosophical problems we have so frequently referred to 
in INFORMATION SERVICE. “It is quite right,” he said, “to 
say that conflict between religion and science is unneces- 
sary; but that does not suffice to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between naturalism and Christianity.” On the other 
hand, the form of Christian idealism that goes by the 
name of personalism has failed both in Britain and Amer- 
ica “to discern that despair, anxiety and guilt cannot be 
overcome by constructing a finite God and an optimistic 
interpretation of history.” 

The Roman Church, to be sure, continues to defend its 
“synthesis between Christianity and philosophy,” but since 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility was promulgated and 
modernism was condemned the claim of that church to be 
a “guardian of intellectual freedom” Dr. Roberts thinks 
altogether unconvincing. However, Protestantism cannot 
throw stones, since “our efforts have also failed to prevent 
philosophy from following an increasingly godless path.” 

Naturalism has its essential uses for “every well-in- 
formed person today is dependent upon naturalism, 
whether he admits it or not; and the application of empiri- 
cal methods to the study of morality, art and religion has 
also been extremely fruitful in some respects.” But natu- 
ralism seeks to set itself up as a faith and thus falls into 
“serious ambiguity.’ That is to say, it endows man with 
the potency of a titan but treats him ultimately as “a 
thing,” wholly absorbed into “a scheme of finite objects 
and temporality.” 

Dr. Roberts deplored the current tendency to relegate 
[existentialism in its entirety. ‘This movement he called 
“a white-hot search for answers,” but one that is at pres- 
ent “split right down the middle.” One group is atheistic, 
the other looking toward “a revival of religious faith— 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox or Prot- 
estant.”” A small group of Protestants and some French 
Catholic thinkers have been discerning in their treatment 
of Existentialism. “Some of the latter are highly critical 
of Thomism ; and if a Roman Catholic can be free enough 
to criticize Thomism, | trust that we in Union Seminary 
can be free enough to criticize our own previous assump- 
tions.” 

The best outlook for a Christian philosophy Dr. Roberts 
sees “within the Protestant tradition.” But this is a gen- 
eralization to which conditions are attached. We must 
not “set arbitrary limits to what the natural sciences, or 
historical criticism, or logical analysis may disclose. And 
where the results are well established, it is the Christian 
believer who is at fault if he insists that he is going to use 
his faith to settle questions of biology, historical research, 
or rational consistency.” And while philosophy examines 
ultimate questions, it cannot “furnish the Christian answer 
because that answer consists in personal response to God 
within a fellowship which He initiates.” 

The task of Christian thinkers is formidable. ‘We must 
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press forward in an age of relativism, and let us not under- 
estimate what this means. In many of our colleges today, 
professors and students alike are indescribably cut off 
from the reflections which in the past have kept men 
human. They can still study the history of these reflec- 
tions with some erudition; but the great problems of hu- 
man existence, the great questions about the ground of 
meaning and value, have gone dead.” 

Concerning the claim that the enlightened person needs 
no “absolute criteria” Dr. Roberts said: “Now I have 
nothing whatever against scientific information and prag- 
matic tests; but I have yet to encounter a momentous 
human issue which could be dealt with solely by these 
means. The missing factor here is personal decision. It is 
not supplied by gathering scientific information. And it is 
not supplied by looking at results—for decisions precede 
results, and if a man’s decisions are defective then his 
evaluation of the results is likely to be defective also.” It 
is in personal commitments that we “become aware of an 
absolute claim upon us.” 

Protestantism, then, has three philosophical alternatives, 
as Dr. Roberts sees it. The first is a simple optimism with 
respect to the world, and he rejects it. The second is “an 
outright declaration of war against the modern world.” 
It repudiates the contemporary world view and “invokes 
forces which are quite outside and above secular history.” 
He cannot “completely” accept this alternative. “For in 
some respects it intensifies the ills it seeks to cure—such 
ills as philosophical skepticism, unresolved despair. sepa- 
ration of the church from the world, and retreat into bad 
authoritarianism. In short, I cannot believe that Prot- 
estantism’s finest and final message is to be found in a 
dogmatics which devotes several thousand pages of out- 
standing theological competence to the thesis that man is 
theologically incompetent. . . . If we are to believe that 
God can redeem history through Jesus Christ, we must 
also believe that His creative relationship with history has 
never been sundered.” 

The third possibility is not just a “safe” middle course. 
“It is not safe, serene and synthetic at all.” Yet it is ar- 
rived at by understanding the faults of the other two 
courses. “The first alternative continually underestimates 
the seriousness of the conflict between God and the world; 
and the second alternative continually forgets that Chris- 
tianity must be expressed through every aspect of human 
life and secular history. ... We must take our stand in 
the midst of modern life, without capitulating to it, and 
yet without shouting epithets from behind the walls of a 
pre-established fortress.” 

The argument closes thus: “By and large secular phi- 
losophy is so uninspiring that many thoughtful people are 
yearning for something better; and they might be reached 
if Christianity were presented to them in a manner which 
meets the test of their honest questioning instead of seem- 
ing to demand a renunciation of intellectual integrity. But 
Protestantism cannot meet this test by remaining exclu- 
sively preoccupied with theological controversy within the 
Church. Nor can it meet it by arranging a chronology, 
saying, first let us consolidate dogmatics within the Ecu- 
menical Movement, and then let us work out the apolo- 
getic implications of this unified message. There isn’t 
time. But quite apart from that, as the World Council 
itself wisely recognizes, the Church can reach greater 
clarity concerning what the Gospel message is only by con- 


tinual interaction with the thought of our contemporary 
world.” 
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Trends in Giving to Churches 


Annual contributions reported by 48 Protestant com- 
munions in the United States in 1950 rose above the billion 
dollar mark for the first time. Contributions to five Can- 
adian Protestant churches together with those in the 
U.S.A. were over a billion dollars for the second succes- 
sive year. These figures are given in a recent report made 
by Dr. Harry S. Myers, acting executive director of the 
Joint Department of Stewardship of the National Council 
of Churches. The reports are for fiscal years ending in 
1950 or in prior years. The Department, formerly the 
United Stewardship Council, has kept annual statistics on 
Protestant church giving for many years, 


Total giving has shown a yearly increase ever since 
1937, Dr. Myers said. He added, however, that the in- 
creases have been only at the same rate as the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar. “Today’s larger gifts,” 
he explained, “do no more work than the smaller totals 
before World War II.” 

Dr. Myers pointed out, however, that membership of 
the reporting churches increased 2.1 per cent last year, 
while giving per member had risen 11 per cent. This 
year’s report lists 48 American churches with a member- 
ship of 36,117,771, and five Canadian churches with 
1,118,088 members. Contributions reported by the churches 
of the U.S.A. rose from $971,862,987 in 1949 to $1,104,- 
577,184 in 1950; totals for both nations increased from 
$1,001,574,371 to $1,137,554,266. 

A large part of the increase is explained by an advance 
in annual giving per church member. The contribution 
per member in the U.S.A. rose from $27.43 in 1949 to 
$30.58 in 1950; in Canada, from $26.94 in 1949 to $29.49 
in 1950, 


Most of this increase went to pay local church expenses. 
Benevolences advanced slightly, from $6.06 to $6,33 per 
member in the United States. This figure includes giving 
for foreign missions, which increased 10 cents, from $1.25 
to $1.35 per member. 


The most generous giving per member for all purposes 
was reported by six religious bodies as follows: the Free 
Methodists, with an average of $169.11; the Seventh Day 
Adventists, $138.28; the Wesleyan Methodists, $126.74; 
the Missionary Church Association, $111.95; the Church 
of the Nazarene, $104.64; and the Evangelical Mennon- 
ites, $102.10. 

Thirty-four religious bodies report an increase in giv- 
ing per member in 1950 compared with 1949; seven re- 
port about the same figure as a year earlier; and the re- 
maining bodies report decreases. 


Giving to Foreign Missions 


The Division of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., has 
available a report entitled A Study of Foreign Missions 
Financing, 1919-1948, made by Dr. Thomas S. Donohugh, 
associate secretary emeritus of the Division of Foreign 
Missions of the Board of Missions and Church Extension 
of the Methodist Church. 

The total receipts of the boards and societies reporting 
to the Foreign Missions Conference were $41,037,276 in 
1928. From this year on there was a decline to a low 
point in 1933, when $22,525,586 was received; this 
amount was only slightly more than half of the figure of 
1928. Some improvement came in the following years; 


in 1938 the total of $26,404,569 was 17 per cent above 
that of 1933. Then receipts began to fall again until a 
“new low” of $22,380,045 was struck in 1942. “Mission- 
ary enthusiasm was hard to kindle with the load of debt 
on home churches and overwhelming demands of local 
interest.” 


“From 1943 a new movement began with programs of 
relief and reconstruction. By 1946, the total receipts of 
the boards reporting . . . had risen to $46,317,818, double 
the low figure of 1942,” which was the highest recorded 
up to the time the study was completed. The report of the 
Foreign Missions Conference dated January, 1950, con- 
tains income data for reporting boards for the year 1948, 
The total for that year was $47,045,160. (The number of 
boards reporting varies slightly from year to year, but 
not sufficiently to affect significantly the trends reviewed.) 


Dr. Donohugh generalized as follows: “The present 
decade does not have the characteristics of the 1920’s or 
the 1930's. A major advance following the war has been 
halted by uncertainties in political, industrial and other 
lines, with the fear of another war clouding the future. 
The spread of communism and unrest in many fields tends 
to pessimism in many minds, while others believe that 
progress is being made in international relations and that 
another war can be prevented. In all this uncertainty the 
Christian Church stands out as one of the great forces 
working steadily for better understanding, helpfulness 
and peace. How can we prepare most effectively to mea- 
sure up to the highest hopes and demands of the days 
ahead ?”” 


He recommends, among other things, the following: 
The creation of reserve and stabilization funds; a chal- 
lenge to the churches to advance. “The present move- 
ment holds large promise. It will not be enough to rest 
on past achievements, great as they are.” 


The concluding paragraphs read: 


“The total giving now reported seems large until we 
try to spread it over the vast and growing needs of the 
non-Christian world. We need to continue to stress the 
need for a larger share of our giving for work overseas, 
by concerted appeals which will stir the churches as a 
whole and lift the per capita level of giving to foreign 
missions from the pitiful figure of two cents a week. 

“Furthermore, we need to devise plans to increase 
greatly the number of contributors to foreign missions. 
Large plans, meeting challenging opportunities boldly, 
placing our case before new groups and constituencies 
should lead to larger giving by more people and help to re- 
alize the real purpose of our mission to win the whole 
world for Christ.” 


Social Welfare Work in Councils of Churches 


The Inter-Council Field Department has issued The 
Social Welfare Department in a Local Council of 
Churches.2 It is a manual for such local councils. It pre- 
sents briefly the objectives of a social welfare department, 
its functions, ways of financing the work, and relation- 
ships of the department within the council, and offers sug- 
gestions for methods of work in small communities. A 
brief bibliography is appended. 


1 Available from the agencies merging in the National Council 
of Churches. Single copies 20 cents; 25 or more 15 cents each. 
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